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mice, monkeys, rabbits and rats, and killed 618 of them with poison
gas in search of improvements.

"Some idea of the horrors of the next war may bo gathered
from the fact that the range of guns has been doubled since the
Armistice, and that machine guns are now available which iirn,
1,500 shots a minute. An automatic cannon will fire one and a
quarter pound shells at the rate of 120 a minute, and there is a
sixteen-inch gun which hurls a missile weighing more than a ton
for a distance of twenty-seven miles. The Chemical Warfare Service
in America has discovered a liquid, three drops of which whoa
applied to any part of the skin will cause a man's death. One aero-
plane, carrying two tons of this liquid, could kill the whole popu-
lation over miles of territory. General Swinton of the British Army
says: 'The great future weapon of war will be deadly germs* We
have since the war discovered and developed germs which, dropped
down upon cities and armies, will slaughter a nation in a day/

"If anyone is ever in danger of becoming unduly optimistic,,
let him remember that we spent in 1924 forty millions on education,
a hundred and twenty-one millions on armaments, and three
hundred and sixteen millions on drink. The business of scientific
killing is very expensive, and I am told that nitrogen thrown away
in one small and indecisive battle in France would have been
enough to save India from a famine. The great world powers are
still pouring out an incredible amount of their treasure upon arma-
ments, although history so plainly teaches that increasing arma-
ments do nothing but increase the likelihood of wars. Peace-loving
America voted eighty-five million dollars for aviation expansion
in a few minutes, and no one took the slightest notice of this for-
ward movement in the race for armaments. The irony of the situation
is that, while Great Britain is spending nearly twice as much money
on armaments today as she spent in 1913, the victorious nations
have relieved Germany of the burden of such expenditure, so thaty
in competing with her in industry and commerce, they work under
a severe handicap of their own creation."

I add to this the following from The Lancet (Tune 18,
1927):                                                               U

"Since the arrival of the British troops there have been many
cases of influenza and pneumonia, but the question of venereal1
disease has been the most clamant one, and in spite of every possible